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Cohorts are commonly formed in Indigenous undergraduate and graduate education 
programs. In this article, I have examined the notion of coalition building in the 
context of First Nations graduate cohorts. I interviewed women from a range of 
cohort experiences, asking - Is intra-group and inter-group coalition building a 
priority within cohorts? From these interviews, I conclude that cohorts ought to be 
sites for intra-group coalition work among First Nations students, and that the cohort 
experience should prepare students for inter-group encounters as well. 
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La formation de cohortes est une chose courante dans les programmes d'education de 
premier et de deuxieme cycles s'adressant aux autochtones. Dans cet article, I'auteure 
examine la notion de coalition dans le contexte des cohortes de diplomes autochtones. 
Des entrevues effectuees aupres de femmes de diverses cohortes au sujet de leurs 
experiences au sein de cohortes et dans des contextes interculturels ont fait emerger 
une nouvelle question : la mise sur pied de coalitions intragroupe ou intergroupes est- 
elle une priorite au sein des cohortes ? L'auteure conclut que les cohortes devraient 
etre des lieux favorisant le travail de coalition intragroupe chez les etudiants 
autochtones et que I'experience de la cohorte devrait aussi preparer les etudiants a des 
rencontres avec d'autres groupes. 

Mots cles : dynamique intragroupe, dynamique intergroupes, communication 
interculturelle 
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In his essay, "What Is It About Us That You Don't Like?" Thomas King 
(2003) begins a story about Coyote and the Ducks with Coyote noticing a 
group of ducks swimming in a river. It was his daily ritual to come down 
to the bank to admire his beautiful fur coaf, which was reflecfed in fhe 
river. He observed fhe ducks' lovely, long, well-fended, glowing 
feafhers. Coyofe nofed how fhey sang and danced, and swam around in 
circles. The Ducks explained fo Coyofe fhaf fhey danced fo achieve peace 
and harmony and fheir singing was fo keep all in balance. Swimming in 
circles, fhey explained, served fo remind everyone of fheir relafionship fo 
fhe earfh. If quickly became apparenf fhaf Coyofe's objecfive, when he 
asked for one feafher and fhen refumed for more, was fo meef his own 
selfish needs and desires wifhouf concern for how he was bilking fhe 
ducks in fhe process. 

King uses fhis sfory as a springboard fo provide readers wifh his 
overview of how federal policies in fhe Unifed Sfafes and Canada have 
served and confinue fo serve bofh fo relieve Nafive people from land and 
fo legalize Nafive people ouf of exisfence. If is a convincing sfory. He 
fakes up fhe issue of Indian idenfify, nofing how, in Canada, fhe Indian 
Acfi has pafernalisfically defined who is an Indian and who is nof, sug- 
gesfing fhaf amendmenfs wifhin fhe acf have fhe power fo "make 
Indians disappear in a fwinkle" (p. 132). As King poinfs ouf, fhe oufcome 
of idenfify legislafion has nof solely been fo remove all fraces of Indians 
from fhe Norfh American landscape; if has been fo pif Nafive againsf 
Nafive. The creafion of legal cafegories has, he argues, speaking from fhe 
perspecfive of a Nafive person, made us our own enemy. The messiness 
of issues of Indian idenfify is pervasive in King's essays, fhe source of 
which may be fied fo idenfify legislafion where quesfions such as "Who 
is an Indian?" have become "Whom will we allow fo be an Indian?" 
King's views on fhis fopic, I suggesf, serve as well fo illuminafe solip- 
sisfic sfances abouf whaf Indigenous knowledge is, whaf consfifufes an 
Indigenous onfology, and accordingly, whaf if is fo be an Indian. I 
supporf King's argumenf fhaf fhere are many ways fo be Indigenous and 
suggesf fhaf fo be Indigenous may be parfially underpinned wifh fhe 
messages relayed by fhe ducks in King's sfory. 

King alludes as well fo whaf he ferms "fhe uninformed public" who 
resenf whaf fhey consider fo be giffs paid fo Nafive people. Some uffer 
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platitudes about "the need to move ahead," to recognize that times have 
changed, who view termination legislation as a means to facilitate such 
"forward movemenf," or see fhe legislafion as a means of freeing Indians 
from fhe shackles fhaf sfafus has creafed. In affempfing fo explicafe an 
array of plausible responses fo fhese plafifudes in relafion fo fhe quesfion 
fhaf is fhe fifle of his essay (Whaf is if abouf us fhaf you don'f like?). King 
suggesfs fhaf if may, af leasf in parf, be due fo racism. He clarifies fhaf he 
is referring fo a soffer racism fhan, for example, aparfheid in Soufh 
Africa or slavery in fhe Unifed Sfafes, a racism fhaf may include a fond- 
ness for Nafives and fheir culfure or whaf he describes as "a racism 
infused wifh a suffocating pafernalism fhaf can genfly sfrangle fhe life 
ouf of a people" (p. 145). In any case, if is a racism fhaf is focused on fhe 
more exotic aspecfs of Native life. 

The issues embedded in King's essay are complex. He provokes fhe 
reader fo examine policies fhaf have led fo infra-group and infer-group 
divisiveness wifhin and beyond Nafive communifies, and fo recognize, 
or af leasf consider, righfs of idenfify as a privilege of power. Infra-group 
and infer-group fensions and issues of idenfify are elemenfs of coalition 
politics. Yef, King leaves his readers wifh fhe suggesfion fhaf fhe 
oufcome of termination legislation is ultimately "no more Ducks." He 
ponders who will sing and dance for Nafive peoples, and who will 
remind us of our inferconnecfedness. In doing so, I suggesf, he opens a 
space fo engage coalifion and reparafive politics, a space where fhe 
"Ducks" may have power fo impacf fheir fufure. 

In fhis article I examine fhis nofion of coalifion building^ in fhe con- 
fexf of Firsf Nations^ graduafe cohorfs and ask - Is infra-group and infer- 
group coalifion building a priorify wifhin cohorfs? In fhe process I argue 
fhaf cohorfs oughf fo be sifes for infra-group coalifion work among Firsf 
Nafions sfudenfs; indeed, fhe cohorf experience should prepare sfudenfs 
for infer-group encounfers as well. As Burack (2004) poinfs ouf, idenfify 
groups are nof homogeneous enfifies. Rafher, fhey represenf collecfions 
of differenfly sifuafed members whose disfincfions require ongoing 
confronfafion and negofiafion wifh difference; fhaf is, infra-group 
confexfs are inherenfly af once infer-group confexfs. I define coalitions 
before discussing fhe purposes and principles of coalifions, and 
clarifying fhe relafionship befween infra- and infer-group coalifions. 
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Then, I address some of the assumptions, misunderstandings, and lack 
of knowledge of Indigenous ways of being and knowing that have 
rendered cross-cultural communication problematic for Indigenous 
peoples, what King (2003) might refer to as "the uninformed public." 
Based on participants' input I articulate the challenges and benefits of 
coalition building and safer discursive arenas. Finally, I take a recursive 
pass over King's essay to illuminate his arguments in relation to mine, 
and to offer concluding statements. But I begin by describing the origins 
of the study and the participants. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE STUDY AND THE PARTICIPANTS 

In recent years, I have worked with First Nations graduate cohorts 
(predominantly made up of women) in a range of capacities including as 
course instructor where I have had opportunities to make observations 
about group dynamics and the apparent importance members placed on 
relationship and network building. Some of the graduate cohorts 
required students to take their entire program together (closed cohorts); 
others were more loosely configured cohorts where students took few 
courses together, the balance in mainstream classrooms (open cohorts), 
but seemed to gather in informal or non-required ways on a semi-regular 
basis. In some cases I observed students who in various ways expressed 
a strong desire for separation in classroom contexts from members of the 
dominant society, a desire to be in classrooms where First Nations stu- 
dents dominated in numbers giving them an opportunity to speak. As a 
result of my observations of First Nations cohorts, in particular while 
teaching, I wondered about the students educational experiences and 
what role these sites might play in preparing students to engage 
positively in cross-cultural communication. 

The criterion for participation in the study was straightforward. All 
participants were First Nations women who were or had been members 
of a graduate program and had experienced a First Nations cohort, 
including, in some cases, at the undergraduate level. Because the maj- 
ority of First Nations graduate students are women, I opted for an in- 
depth analysis of their experiences. In a similar vein, I invited the parti- 
cipation of only First Nations women (including those Aboriginal 
women who identified as Metis and mixed ancestry) rather than opening 
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the study to other Indigenous peoples. This decision supports the view 
expressed by Eber Hampton (1995) that confining the study to the 
multiple First Nations represented in my sample allowed for fhe 
possibilify of making a greafer confribufion fowards a fheory of cohort- 
ness and cross-culfural dialogue fhan could be offered were I fo affempf 
fo "gafher all disparafe [global] fribes and communifies info one grand 
model" (p. 12). I selecfed a sample of 13 women fo explore fheir exper- 
iences in depfh rafher fhan in breadfh. 

My research inferesfs, in general, are informed by my own back- 
ground and experiences as a woman of mixed Haida and Coasf Salish 
ancesfry, as an academic, and as a former grade-school feacher. While 
leaching a course wifh a closed Firsf Nafions graduafe cohorf, my infer- 
esf in cohorfs was piqued. As fhe course unfolded I made observations of 
fhe day-fo-day inferacfions among fhe women. My research questions 
were formulafed from a desire fo open fhe space fo explicafe fhe range 
and complexify of fhe women's varied backgrounds prior fo fheir cohorf 
experience, which ulfimafely led fo an exploration of fhe relationship 
befween coalition polifics and cohorfs in Indigenous confexfs. 

METHODOFOGY 

I made fhe decision fo examine fhe notion of cohortness rafher fhan focus 
on one graduafe cohorf fo explore varying manifesfafions of whaf cohorf 
membership mean! fo sfudenfs. After receiving seven expressions of 
inferesf in fhe fopic from fhe 16 who had been members of closed cohorfs 
who I was able fo confacf and, upon completion of initial semi-sfruc- 
fured inferviews, I examined fhe dafa carefully fo make decisions abouf 
how fo proceed. Whaf would provide fhe riches! dafa in ferms of coming 
fo beffer undersfand Firsf Nafions female graduafe sfudenfs' world- 
views, varying inferprefafions of fhe notion of cohorfness, and fhe role 
such membership plays in facilifafing cross-culfural dialogue? 

Through snowball sampling, six addifional women agreed fo parfi- 
cipafe in fhe sfudy. The inferviewees ranged in age from fheir mid- 
fwenfies fo fheir mid-fifties. The confexfs in which fhey worked included 
adulf education cenfres, Firsf Nafions program coordination and facili- 
tation in school districts, grade-school classrooms, and public school 
administration. Some were members of Firsf Nations bands, located 
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throughout the province, and had spent their formative years there, 
while others had spent much of fheir lives in urban cenfres, somefimes 
some disfance from fheir bands of origin. Thaf is, fheir origins, back- 
grounds, and experiences were disparafe. While conducfing follow-up 
inferviews, if became quickly apparenf fhaf if would be unwise fo 
proceed wifh planned focus group inferviews. To do so would puf af risk 
fhe relafionships befween fhe women who, in some cases, had chosen fo 
use a pseudonym yef were speaking wifh frankness abouf some of fhe 
infra-group fensions and challenges. This sifuafion was rendered even 
more problemafic given fhaf one cohorf program was sfill in process. Af 
fhaf poinf, 1 recognized fhaf whaf 1 soughf mosf was fo hear each 
woman's individual story, each educafional, and cohorf experience. If 
was also imporfanf fo respecf fheir desire for anonymify if requesfed. All 
franscripfs were refumed fo parficipanfs so fhaf fhey could add, delete, 
clarify, or exfend on fheir stories, ideas, and insighfs. All offered 
feedback. 

As noted earlier, I began my research in a quesf fo explore fhe cohorf 
experience of Firsf Nafions female graduate sfudenfs, fo hear abouf fheir 
educafional experiences, in general, and fo provide a locafion for fhem fo 
discuss fheir experiences wifh cross-culfural confexfs. However, al- 
fhough I anticipated hearing sfories of fhe challenges encountered wifh 
cross-culfural communication, fhe analysis of fhe many incidences of 
perceived silencing wifhin fhe cohorf ted fo a fhird question - Is infra- 
group and infer-group coalition building a priorify wifhin cohorfs? I 
confinue fo explore fhis latter question white researching and teaching in 
university contexts. It is this question that I take up in this article. 

EXPLORING COALITION POLITICS 

Cynthia Burack (2004) defines coalifions as fhe "joinf acfivify of auto- 
nomous groups, eifher for a single purpose or fo pursue long-term social, 
economic, or political goals" (pp. 150-151). As she poinfs ouf, some fem- 
inisfs consider groups wifh shorf-ferm goals fo be coalifions and fhose of 
a more long-ferm nafure fo be alliances. The Oxford Paperback 
Dicfionary Thesaums (2001) also defines "coalition" as "a temporary 
alliance" and "coalesce" as "come or bring fogefher fo form a mass or 
whole" (p. 158). I find fhe ferm "coalifion" fo be more suifed fo fhe 
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university settings where my research is focused, especially when work- 
ing within short-term programs or classrooms but I also recognize the 
long-term underlying goals of various inifiafives. Accordingly, I use fhe 
ferm "alliance" in insfances where if seems more appropriafe. 

In any case, Kimberle Crenshaw (1997) has argued fhaf fhe role of 
infra-group dynamics in creafing less desfrucfive relafions befween 
groups is critical. Organized identify groups are nof monolifhic buf 
made up of members who will have differenf and perhaps competing 
identifies as well. As Cynfhia Burack (2004) has arficulafed, rafher fhan 
viewing fhese "compefing identifies" as a fhreaf fo group solidarify, "we 
should view [fhem] as an opporfunify for bridge building and coalition 
politics" (p. 142). Alfhough coalition work has been fhe focus of Black 
feminisf fhoughf, fhere is a dearfh of research on fhe topic as if relafes fo 
Indigenous confexfs. The work of novelisf, poef, and scholar Jeannette 
Armsfrong (2005), who has written on fhe Okanagan principle of 
enow 'kin, is one excepfion insofar as she recognizes fhe implications of 
unresolved infra-group dynamics. According fo Armsfrong, fhe fradi- 
fional chiefs of fhe Okanagan people of British Columbia used fo call for 
enow'kin from fime fo fime. When fhey did, if was understood fhaf fhey 
were asking fhe people fo make a decision, while realizing fhaf each per- 
son came fo fhe gafhering wifh a differenf inferesf. Underpinning fhe 
principle of enow'kin is fhe undersfanding fhaf all parficipanfs need nof 
agree, buf fhey musf recognize fhe "common ground on which our 
differences resf" (p. 31). Implicif in such a principle is fhe recognifion of 
fhe role of infra-group dynamics in creafing less desfrucfive relafions 
among groups fhaf Crenshaw (1997) alludes fo. Scholars committed fo 
coalifion and reparafive politics acknowledge fhe resisfance, fensions, 
and messiness inherenf in such inifiafives, while simulfaneously arguing 
fhaf fhese inifiafives are absolufely essenfial fo undersfanding and puf- 
fing an end fo fhe desfrucfive impacfs of colonizafion. 

According fo Burack (2004), coalifion polifics may be concepfualized 
af fhree levels of analysis, which correspond fo fhree levels of conflicf: 
conflicf wifhin fhe self, wifhin fhe group, and befween groups. I supporf 
Burack's view fhaf fhe processes of all fhree coalifional frames are muf- 
ually consfifufive, fhaf fhe frames are inexfricably relafed fo one anofher. 
Furfher, reparafive polifics and fhe recognifion of wholeness and com- 
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monality are a result of will and creativity rather than passive discovery. 
That is, I argue that the complex dialectic between negotiating inclusion 
in the group and negotiating an individual's own conflicting ideals and 
beliefs is enhanced if individuals "come to the table" willing to explore 
their own anxieties about differences within and between groups and 
will resist the tendency or desire to deny intra-group differences. 

Reagon (1983) lays out what she calls the principles of coalition 
(similar to the principle of enow'kin), emphasizing that individuals do 
not go into coalition work because it is comfortable or because they like 
it; rather, they go in because it is necessary. She acknowledges that 
because of the challenges for minority groups to be in mainstream 
society all the time, there is the desire to bar the door, to form a unified 
front where all who are like them may survive and thrive. In these 
insular environments, though, there are no opportunities to learn about 
and take into account the voices, experiences, and perspectives of those 
who are not like them. Reagon argues, and I concur, that no coalition 
building is done in such an environment; it does not provide a space for 
members to develop the ability to cope when non-members enter the 
room. It is hard, uncomfortable, and sometimes painful work. Therefore, 
coalition work requires that individuals give, retreat occasionally for 
nourishment, and then return to the streets "to coalesce some more" (p. 
359). First Nations scholar Fyre Jean Graveline (1998) agrees, insisting 
that "coalition-work must be reflected upon as a necessary strategy" (p. 
206); that is. First Nations peoples must build networks and alliances 
with others who have common aims. These scholars and others (for ex- 
ample, Anzaldua, 2002; Keating, 2002) emphasize that the work of cross- 
ing social borders is taxing, even within groups who all consider them- 
selves to suffer from a form of oppression. Despite commonality of op- 
pression there will still be significant differences within potential coal- 
itions. 

Although it is important to be mindful about preserving energy and 
not being a martyr to the coalition, doing coalition work means being 
willing to be "in trouble with the king" as law professor and critical race 
feminist Cheryl Fiarris (1997, p. 101) terms it. Flarris draws upon 
Nigerian novelist and poet Chinua Achebe's argument that there are 
risks inherent in confronting power, risks that are nonetheless necessary 
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if one is to embrace the central tasks of social transformation, which 
Achebe believes to be the work in an unjust society of the artist, poet, 
and scholar. Harris, too, believes that the work of the scholar is to render 
what has been previously invisible, visible. It is to tell a different story, to 
create conditions for others to tell different stories, even if they may be 
disturbing, annoying, painful, or frightening. That which oppresses must 
first be exposed to weaken the predominant order. This assertion means, 
Harris argues, being willing to point out contradictions, to raise con- 
sciousness, and to speak on behalf of those still bearing the weight of 
social inequities and injustice. 

Social change storytelling, as Razack (1993) explains, refers to "an 
opposition to established knowledge, to Foucault's suppressed know- 
ledge, to the experience of the world that is not admitted into dominant 
knowledge paradigms" (p. 100). She stresses that when storytelling is 
used to reach across difference, individuals must overcome the posi- 
tional difference between the teller and the listener, a significant distinc- 
tion that must be verbalized and discussed, not assumed. The inequal- 
ities in classrooms must be named and ground rules for communication 
devised for coalition work to be fruitful. Formation of affinity groups 
must be encouraged and time to coalesce provided for members to be 
better prepared to then speak, sometimes on behalf of the group. Critical 
pedagogy, a typical starting point when there is no existing friendship, 
goodwill, or sense of community, does not probe deeply enough below 
the surface, Razack argues; rather, those of us who teach for social 
change must begin with how we know. Epistemology has to enter into 
our pedagogy and we have to know the limits of our knowing based on 
our subject positions. The idea of granting epistemic privilege to the 
oppressed, alluded to by Narayan (1988), deteriorates when there is little 
understanding of various ways of knowing. As Narayan explains it, 
members of an oppressed group have a more immediate, subtle, and 
critical knowledge of their oppression than those who are not members 
of that particular group. They know how their oppression is exper- 
ienced, the sometimes-subtle ways it is inflicted, and they have first- 
hand knowledge how oppressive practices have defined the spaces 
where they live. For any explanation of a form of oppression to be 
legitimate, experiences and descriptions of how the oppressed exper- 
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ience oppresssion must be taken into account, even if such accounts 
result in the explanatory paradigms of oufsiders being shaffered. The 
claim of episfemic privilege implies fhaf people who are nof members of 
fhe oppressed group musf be prepared fo work hard af coming fo ferms 
wifh fhe defails of lived oppression. I share an anecdofe of a recenf 
incidenf fhaf is, af once, an example of how and why episfemology musf 
enfer pedagogy, and fhe limifs of knowing, an incidenf fhaf Narayan 
(1988) mighf argue, required fhe granfing of episfemic privilege. By shar- 
ing fhe anecdofe I endeavor fo simulfaneously make clear why coalifion 
building is so challenging. 

I was participant at a gathering of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal educators 
whose common goal is to develop their skills in responding to issues in 
Aboriginal education. Various participants were offering their perspectives on 
issues of identity, which were raised in the keynote address that introduced the 
notion of coalition politics and the implications of coalition building for educa- 
tors. Before the address began, everyone in the room had been asked to introduce 
themselves and share where they were from. Not surprisingly, each person took 
that up differently. In the midst of the "Q&A" session, one non-Aboriginal 
woman, whom I will refer to as Sandy, stated her frustration at being asked in 
various contexts to share her name and where she was from. She stated that she 
disliked being placed in situations where she must explain her background in 
relation to her ethnicity and language. She didn't accept that identity was an 
issue in Aboriginal education, suggesting that we should just accept people for 
who they are without alluding to their ethnicity and other aspects of their back- 
grounds. After several commentaries were added to the discourse, an Aboriginal 
woman, whom I will refer to as Margaret, spoke firmly. She had concurred with 
an earlier argument during the session on the need for Aboriginal worldviews 
within our pedagogies. Now, in response to the woman, she articulated that the 
practice of stating who she was, including her Aboriginal name, and her people 
was a cultural practice of her family and people, one that she had been taught 
and had embraced since early childhood, and one that she would continue to 
honor. While Margaret stated that she didn't intend to be rude to the non- 
Aboriginal woman, she found her comments offensive and potentially silencing. 
(field nofes, January, 2007) 
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Later, as I reflected on the evening, I recognized this incident had pro- 
vided a window to make explicit through example and lived experience 
the arguments made by Razack (1993) and Narayan (1988) in ways that 
may not be obvious, especially when those assembled may consider 
themselves to be allies in particular initiatives, in this case. Aboriginal 
education. Margaret was in effect speaking of how Aboriginal people 
know fhaf episfemology has enfered info our pedagogy. For fhaf fo fake 
place, Sandy, as a non- Aboriginal woman, musf come fo know fhe limifs 
of her knowing based on her subjecf posifion while recognizing fhe 
imporfance of coming fo undersfand more deeply various ways of know- 
ing and being. The granting of episfemic privilege could nof occur if 
Sandy failed fo hear Margaref and recognize fhe imporfance of fhe cul- 
fural pracfice of sfafing who she is and where she comes from as peda- 
gogical. She musf recognize and accepf fhaf Margaref has a more immed- 
iafe and subfle knowledge of being oppressed based on repeafed pre- 
vious experiences and confexfs where she was rendered silenced, where 
if was unaccepfable fo announce who she is, including her Aboriginal 
name, and where she is from wifhouf causing greaf discomforf or annoy- 
ance fo ofhers. Thaf she was confidenf in doing so in fhis confexf sug- 
gesfs fhaf she may have viewed if as a space fo coalesce, despife fhe dis- 
comforf, pofenfial messiness, and weighf of being placed in a sifuafion 
where she had fo speak up, fo feach once again. And, if Sandy confinued 
fo lef fhis access fo knowledge percolafe, she foo may have grown in her 
undersfanding of whaf if enfails fo be an ally in Aboriginal education 
confexfs. 

This anecdofe provides a space fo highlighf once again fhe fhree 
coalifional frames fhaf Burack (2004) refers fo: conflicf wifhin fhe self, 
wifhin fhe group, and befween groups, fhe firsf, I argue, being fhe mosf 
challenging. Parficipanfs had earlier recognized and named fhis gafher- 
ing as an infra-group confexf because of fhe commifmenf of members fo 
Firsf Nations education while noting fhaf if was inherenfly infer-group 
as well because of fhe range of backgrounds parficipanfs broughf fo and 
represenfed af "fhe fable"; fhaf is, if is a group made up of members 
disfincf by ofher idenfifies, which Burack argues renders such groups 
"always irreducibly coalitions" (p. 148). This anecdofe also serves fo 
make clear fhe imporfance of leaders and group members joining fo- 
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gether to mutually interpret interests and goals and lay out a plan for 
how those ends will be pursued, including the development of fools for 
working effecfively befween groups. 

TROUBLING THE NOTION OF CROSS-CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION 

The other thing I want to say about cross-cultural dialogue kind of implies that 
there is some . . . that cultures have an equal position, that there is this position 
that we just have to go across these cultures. I think that is not an accurate way of 
looking at where our cultures are positioned, and that our cultures are positioned 
in a racial way, that 'culture' has come to replace the term 'race', that people 
conceptualize it in the way that race seems to be conceptualized, and so it's a 
myth or a fantasy that there can be cross-cultural dialogue because there is this 
inference that we have that there is social equality then, that there is social 
equality between cultures. And that doesn't exist because our cultures are 
positioned in a lower place in our society; we're 'lower than' so that there isn't 
equality, there can't be a dialogue across cultures because we're not positioned in 
the same way. I don't know what you're going to call it though, because if you 
don't call it 'cross-cultural dialogue', what is it going to be called? (Liz's follow- 
up interview, April 16, 2003) 

The notion of "cross-culfural dialogue" or "cross-culfural com- 
municafion" is problemafic and complex as suggesfed in fhe quofafion 
above from a research parficipanf and cohorf member, and accordingly, 
an exfensive review of fhe liferafure is beyond fhe scope of fhis arficle. I 
will, however, touch upon fhe liferafure lighfly fo provide links to my 
argumenfs on fhe imperafive of engaging in and undersfanding more 
deeply fhe merifs of coalifion polifics. As Sf. Denis (2004) argues, culfure 
has come fo replace fhe ferm race and fhis acknowledgemenf in ifself 
supporfs fhe argumenf fhaf fhere is nof social equalify befween culfures, 
fhaf, for example. Indigenous culfures are posifioned on a lower rung in 
sociefy, af leasf as fhe dominanf sociefy perceives Indigenous peoples. If 
is also imporfanf fo avoid making assumptions fhaf individuals in uni- 
versify classrooms and ofher gafhering places necessarily feel safe 
enough, or confidenf enough in who fhey are, fo be open abouf sharing 
aspecfs of fheir identify, readily observable aspecfs or ofherwise. 

Tierney (1993) argues fhaf if is nof enough fo puf torfh fheorefical 
proposifions as fo why particular groups encounfer difficulties upon 
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entering postsecondary institutions. Theories must not only explain what 
is, but what could be. In reviewing the literature on the challenges of 
minority groups (in particular Indigenous people) in the academy, I find 
if clear fhaf misconcepfions abound, assumpfions are frequenfly drawn, 
and members of fhe dominanf sociefy perpefuafe sfereofypes on a regu- 
lar basis. As Henry Louis Gafes and Cornel Wesf made clear in a dis- 
cussion wifh Sam Tafenhaus (2004), if is a misconcepfion fhaf African 
Americans necessarily view school infegrafion as desirable and accepf 
fhaf separafe inherenfly spells unequal. In facf, whaf African Americans 
were seeking when fhey agreed fo be bussed ouf of fhe inner cifies was 
school excellence. If predominanfly Black schools could be made excel- 
lenf, Gafes suggesfs, fhaf would be a safisfacfory goal. He furfher com- 
menfs fhaf wifhouf economic infegrafion, fhere will be no residenfial 
infegrafion. Wifhouf school qualify fhere will be no economic infeg- 
rafion. Gafes argues, fhen, fhaf fhe lack of school qualify in urban segre- 
gafed schools is nof because fhe schools are "all-black-and-brown 
schools" buf because fhe Blacks are poor and fhaf has prompfed fhe 
Black middle class fo move info fhe suburbs (p. 3). The Blacks are poor in 
ferms of economic resources, buf also in ferms of intellecfual resources. 

Gafes and Wesf agree fhaf for poor Black and Brown children fo be 
conceived as infegral fo fhe public inferesf, middle class Blacks musf nof 
abandon fhem. Rafher, middle class Blacks musf be reminded of fhe 
common inferesfs befween fhe Black middle class, upper middle class, 
and fhe "black people sfuck behind" (Tafenhaus, 2004, p. 3); fhey musf 
be persuaded fhaf all Blacks will benefif if wealfh is redisfribufed. In like 
manner, Firsf Nafions novelisf Lee Maracle (1996) reminds Firsf Nafions 
people who have achieved class privilege fhaf fhe majorify of our people 
have nof. She adds, "To objecf fo racism or sexism wifhouf challenging 
oneself, whefher we are whife or coloured, is fo deny privilege. All of 
fhose wifh privilege are expecfed fo 'pass.' Many of us accepf privilege 
wifhouf challenge" (p. 175). Maracle, I suggesf, alludes fo fhaf firsf 
coalifional frame, faking up conflicf wifhin fhe self fo have a posifive 
impacf on fhe infra-group and ulfimafely, fhe infer-group confexfs. 

Gafes emphasizes fhaf fhe dilemma for Black sfudenfs is dealing 
wifh fhe conflicf befween excellence and communify. The confinued 
popularify of hisforically Black colleges such as Spelman Gollege and 
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Brown University, two highly rated schools, attests to a desire for both 
excellence and community. However, such institutions also represent 
locations where, as Tatum (2004) points out, students from diverse back- 
grounds may engage in "befween group" dialogue, as well as "wifhin 
group" dialogue. Even in Black colleges, she argues, if is nof only pos- 
sible buf also essenfial fo creafe opporfunifies for bofh kinds of dialogue. 
Alfhough faculfy of all colors af Ivy League schools encourage sfudenfs 
fo be mulficonfexfual, Wesf (in Tafenhaus, 2004) sees nofhing wrong 
wifh Cafholics spending fime wifh Cafholics, Blacks spending fime wifh 
Blacks, buf emphasizes fhaf "you don'f wanf fo gef locked info fhaf one 
confexf" (p. 2). These scholars recognize fhe imporfance of communify 
for sfudenfs of color fo spend fime wifh fhose like fhem, yef recognize 
fhaf fo be exclusive means fhaf opporfunifies fo dispel misconcepfions 
and assumpfions beyond fhe insider communify are losf. 

In his essay, "The College Experience of Nafive Americans: A 
Crifical Analysis," Tierney (1993) inferviews Delberf, a Nafive American 
college sfudenf, fo highlighf some aspecfs of Indigenous ways of being 
fhaf are offen misunderstood, including fhe lack of awareness of fhe 
imporfance of communify, and fhe failure fo undersfand fhaf "Indian 
people love slaying around and being on fhe reservafion, af home" (p. 
311). Delberf emphasizes fhaf if is a sfruggle fo come fo fhe universify. 
Insfrucfors, he suggesfs, need fo come fo fhe reservations fo see fhe 
bonding fhaf fakes place. Then, perhaps fhey would nof fry fo make 
Nafive Americans somefhing fhey are nof. Delberf, fhen, articulates 
anofher criferion for coalition building, which, I argue, is fhe reciprocal 
exchange befween groups, fhaf is, fhe recognition fhaf mainsfream 
sociefy has as much if nof more fo learn from Nafive peoples. 

Selena Roberfs (2001), in her New York Times article "Off-Field Hur- 
dles Sfymie Indian Afhlefes," discusses how colleges have virfually 
abandoned recruifmenf of Nafive American baskefball players. Mosf 
recruifers resorf fo sfereofyping when falking abouf fhe lack of success of 
Nafive American afhlefes. One coach suggesfed fhaf "fhey," meaning 
Indian sfudenfs, would rafher rely on welfare checks and slay on fhe 
reservafion fhan pursue baskefball careers. Buf fhe issue is more nuanced 
fhan fhaf. Some pofenfially fop players who do wish fo pursue such 
careers feel sabofaged by fheir communify members, which Roberfs 
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compares to a "crabs in a bucket" mentality. That is, instead of helping 
their youth pursue different life pafhs, some communify members zeal- 
ously affempf fo hold fhem back, even af fimes resorting fo fhreafs of 
alienation. And fhere is offen jealousy of fhose who achieve sfardom. As 
one sfudenf inferviewed by Roberfs revealed, "If's hard when I go home 
for summer break. They look af you differenfly. They fhink, 'Oh, you're 
beffer fhan us'" (p. 17). This sfudenf addresses an issue fhaf is nof un- 
common in Indigenous communities, given fhaf scholasfic success is still 
relatively uncommon and unfamiliar. 

One of my research parficipanfs, Doreen, also had fo deal wifh criti- 
cism from her family members. The notion of a family member becoming 
a PhD is so foreign fo fhem fhaf Doreen's successes somefimes frigger 
criticism, rafher fhan complimenfs. She explains. 

I've always felt very sensitive about being criticized. And I think you have to 
just let it go. There are going to be people that will criticize us in any position at 
any point. Oh well, what can you do? It's also cultural a little bit too because I 
can just hear family members saying, "Oh, she thinks she's so good. She thinks 
she is so fancy. She thinks she's so smart. What does she really know?" And you 
know what? A lot of people in my family or community might say that, but they 
never had the opportunities that I've had, and they're angry, and they should be. 
(Doreen's interview, April 16, 2003) 

And, as Doreen alludes, the implications of colonizing policies and leg- 
acies have had far greafer implications for some Native people fhan 
ofhers, including fhose who have bom fhe burden fhrough infergener- 
afional experiences. 

My argumenf here is fhaf no sef pattern exisfs fo explain how or 
why some Indigenous people choose fo remain in fheir communities or 
fo venfure oufside, who choose fo join Firsf Nations graduafe cohorfs or 
mainsfream programs. Buf, as fhe baskefball coach af Monfana Sfafe 
(Roberfs, 2004) suggesfed, unlike fhe inner-city youth who is frequently 
heard to say, "I want to get out of here," you will rarely hear Native 
American youfh say fhaf. If Nafive Americans are fo be af all under- 
sfood, for example, coaches and educafors need fo be receptive when 
Nafive American baskefball recmifs make requesfs fo attend fribal cere- 
monies and fhe like, and fo provide a sense of securify for Nafive Amer- 
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ican students that extends beyond the basketball court. As Narayan 
(1988) notes, groups with heterogeneous components must take the time 
to talk about how people may be damaged, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, because non-members of the oppressed group violate the sense 
of self of fhe oppressed group. In shorf, discriminatory pracfices musf 
cease and American Indians musf be freed to "speak fheir [own] narra- 
fives of liberafion" (Tierney, 1993, p. 317) and nof be required to ref led 
fhe mainsfream values. For Indigenous people, as Delberf makes clear, 
success is nof necessarily defined by fhe same sfandards as fhose of 
many members of fhe dominanf society. Other scholars make clear the 
responsibilities inherent in Indigenous peoples' ways of being as fhese 
responsibilifies relate to cross-culfural communicafion and, indeed, coal- 
ifion polifics. 

Indigenous peoples can choose nof fo confinue fo follow a philo- 
sophy of fhe "Ofher." Rafher fhan geffing losf in fhe everydayness of 
Eurocenfric culfure and ifs philosophical framework. Indigenous peoples 
are reminded fo embrace who fhey are and nof give in fo whaf are for 
fhem fhe inaufhenfic ways of fhe dominanf sociefy. There is a dearfh of 
informafion abouf American-Indian philosophy made available fo mem- 
bers of fhe dominanf culfure fo include in course syllabi. Sharing sfories 
and philosophies wifh members of fhe dominanf sociefy is a sfarfing 
poinf if Firsf Nafions people are fo effecf change wifhin academia, and 
for academics fo see Firsf Nafions people as anyfhing buf fhe sfereo- 
fypical silenced Indian presence. Furfher, as Heidegger (1962) clarifies, 
whaf we are is "being," as is how we are, including everyfhing fhaf we 
falk abouf and all ways in which we comporf ourselves. 

Wifhouf using fhe ferm "being," Hanna, a research parficipanf, des- 
cribed a Firsf Nafions perspecfive. She said fhaf whaf is imporfanf is 
"looking af whaf fhey value, how fhey live fheir lives, and I fhink fhe 
more we learn abouf ofher people and fheir culfure, fheir fradifions, 
whaf fhey pracfice, I fhink fhe more open we become as human beings." 
She added fhaf fhere was never fhe phrase "fo feach" in Aboriginal lang- 
uages, rafher, fhe expression "fo show." And fhe way fo do fhaf, she 
clarified, is fo be a role model. For example, "elders showing our child- 
ren how fo be respecfful, how fo value ofher people. They didn'f jusf falk 
abouf if, fhey lived if, and fhey walked fheir pafh." 
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Barbara, another research participant, saw herself as having drifted 
back onto the path of discovery of who she is as an Aboriginal woman, 
and is nof abouf fo give way fo a dominanf colonial hegemonic ontology. 
In referring fo her sfrong sense of self, Barbara sfafed, in words very 
similar fo fhose of Keafing (2002) and Verney (2004), "If reaffirms fo me 
fhaf people everywhere are searching, fhaf fhey need fhe healing fools 
fhaf we have fo offer. They need fhe ways in which we view fhe world. 
They need fo learn some of fhe fhings we know, our ways of being and 
ways of inferacfing wifh fhe universe." She chooses nof fo be "Ofher," 
and in doing so she fully embraces her "Nafiveness" rafher fhan viewing 
if as "less fhan." She makes clear fhaf Aboriginal people have much fo 
offer fhe dominanf sociefy fhrough fheir worldviews, offerings fhaf musf 
be validated if meaningful coalifion building is fo fake place. 

THE CHALLENGES OE COALITION WORK 

I used to cross a trestle bridge near the Boardwalk until a winter storm 
demolished it. Recently, I watched the workers rebuild this historic landmark, 
leaving intact some of the original foundation but supporting it with heavy 
buttresses and integrating it with other new materials .... Like the trestle bridge, 
and other things that have reached their zenith, it [the bridge spanning spaces 
between liminal worlds] will decline unless we attach it to new growth or 
append new growth to it. (Gloria Anzaldua, 2002, p. 2) 

Bernice Johnson Reagon (1983) notes that members of oppressed groups 
musf be vigilanf abouf nof assuming fhaf ofhers cannof undersfand fheir 
oppression because fhey do nof have firsf-hand, subfle knowledge of if. 
To make fhaf assumpfion is fo encourage fheir ambivalence. Oppressed 
peoples musf also be prepared fo acknowledge fhaf any affempf fo bring 
fhe margins fo fhe cenfre necessarily implies fhaf fhere musf be move- 
menf from fhe cenfre fo fhe margin. Coming fo terms wifh such move- 
menf is difficulf for fhose who have fradifionally resided af fhe cenfre. 

If fhose located af fhe cenfre of sociefy are sincere abouf joining fhe 
sfruggle for social change, fhey musf be willing fo hear fhe sfories from 
fhe misfreafed, even if doing so makes fhem uncomforfable. By willingly 
engaging in open conversafions abouf differences wifh fhose on fhe mar- 
gins, non-members may recognize poinfs of connecfion, or communal- 
ifies wifhouf assuming fhaf fheir own experiences, hisfories, and fhe like. 
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parallel those of others, without making it about them. Hanna spoke of 
the reticence of non-First Nations students in the School of Social Work 
to learn about Aboriginal experiences. 

I think a lot of it has to do with talking about it and I know that a lot of the 
Aboriginal instructors at university bring in guest speakers just to talk about 
Aboriginal experience. It's interesting because I know that a lot of the non- 
Aboriginal students get really frustrated and they think, "I don't want to learn 
this. I just want to be a social worker." They know they're going to be working 
with First Nations people, but they don't want to take the time to learn about the 
culture and values. (Hanna's interview, April 19, 2003) 

Giving something up and adding something new can mean recog- 
nizing that there must be greater representation of marginalized groups 
within the academy and in positions of power. It may also mean that 
faculty members, teachers, or paraprofessionals must engage in what 
Narayan (1988) terms "methodological humility" or "methodological 
caution" (p. 38), which means holding open the possibility that they may 
have missed something, whether that something is epistemological, 
pedagogical, or personal in nature. Outsiders must be willing to do their 
homework. Liz spoke to several of these requirements while referring to 
a high school context, among them the need for "more of us" in schools. 
She added: 

And I guess there have been different ways that people thought would work, 
like with the support workers or the paraprofessionals. Maybe that is a bridge to 
where we need to get to, but those people need to have the training and the 
understanding in our epistemologies and pedagogy too, because sometimes I 
have seen situations where I think it is almost damaging to the students in the 
way that they approach their work. I guess they understand it has to do with 
how the students feel so they're giving them a break from the classroom by 
letting them come to an area of refuge in the school. But at the same time that's 
not helping them get through their courses; they're avoiding the work instead of 
trying to engage in it, and the support workers are letting the students avoid 
what they need to get through. (Liz's interview, February 26, 2003) 

When asked for an instance that stood out as a safe discursive arena 
for cross-cultural communication, Sheila, a participant from an open 
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cohort, immediately spoke of the participants in the weekly sweat lodge 
ceremony who represented a range of efhnic backgrounds. She added, 
"There is lisfening fo each ofher; we lisfen fo each ofher and hear each 
ofher and fhaf fo me is real cross-culfural dialogue, fhaf we are lisfening 
here (mofions fo fhe hearf) insfead of wifh our ears - fhe way you lisfen." 
In essence, she is falking abouf building coalifions. 

Engaging in dialogue abouf race or difference wifh someone who is 
nof Aboriginal, or from an "efhnic background," as she fermed if, is 
difficulf for Mary, unless fhaf person has displayed inferesf in fhe fopic 
and has done much research on if. As Mary, a vice-principal and a mem- 
ber of a closed cohorf, said, "You'll know when fhey are open because 
fhey'll sfarf fhe conversafion." She suggesfed if is hard fo be fhe conver- 
safion sfarfer abouf issues of race or efhnicify because fhese commenfs 
will offen garner such responses as, "Are you sure?" "Is fhaf whaf really 
happened? Oh, maybe he jusf mean! fhis." All are forms of denial, 
which serve fo immediafely shuf down fhe conversafion. Again, as 
Reagon (1983) poinfed ouf, being an ally requires a willingness fo hear 
fhe sfories from fhe marginalized. For Mary fhere is a shared "sense of 
knowing" wifh ofher people of color, and forming such relafionships is 
imperafive because from fime fo fime fhere is a need fo venf, fo realize, 
"Hey, we're in fhe same boaf! We're sharing very similar fypes of 
experiences here!" "I'm nof alone in fhis!" (Mary's inferview, February 
28, 2003). Mary is nof suggesfing fhaf fhe experiences parallel each ofher; 
rafher, she emphasizes fhe inf ersecf ions. 

Somefimes forming such alliances allows for survival, especially 
when few sfaff members and school communify members are Aborig- 
inal, or of color. Mary acknowledged fhaf alliances could be formed even 
when someone does nof undersfand, eifher infuifively or from lived 
experience, buf confinues fo fry fo hear; if enables her fo confinue fo fry 
fo dialogue. While sitting in meefings wifh a hosfile feacher, for example, 
she finds if reassuring fo see fhaf fhe principal is frying fo undersfand - 
"I gef signals, body language, her commenfs, how she is willing fo 
accommodafe my sifuafion, is frying fo help me ouf, is frying fo supporf 
me in whafever way she can." The principal was willing fo sif down wifh 
her and try to do some problem solving, despite not really having "a 
sense of knowing." In fhis sifuafion fhere was an implicif sense of frusf. 
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Mary was willing to take the risk of making herself vulnerable in a sifua- 
fion where fhe principal clearly had more power fhan she did. Togefher 
fhey moved info fhaf "Third space," fhaf "no-man's-land" ferrifory fhaf 
Keafing (2002, p. 519) refers fo, fhaf particular individuals enfer for pro- 
ductive, dialogical, and inferculfural encounfers, where alliances are 
formed. The principal may be seen as acknowledging episfemic privilege 
as Narayan (1988) defines if. 

For some sfudenfs, cerfain non-Firsf Nations insfrucfors sfood ouf as 
allies. Spurred on by a non-Firsf Nations mentor's words of encourage- 
menf, Beverly took a leap info fhe unfamiliar and entered fhe world of 
fheafre. Thaf menfor, who became an ally, proved fo be one of fhose life- 
altering individuals who simulfaneously encourage and empower, wifh- 
ouf frying fo alter fhe essence of who sfudenfs are; rafher, fhey embrace 
who sfudenfs are. 

Beverly was fhe only Aboriginal person in fhe fheafre program when 
she was fhere, and, in her words, she didn'f have "fhaf cohorfness," she 
didn'f have fhe supporf fhaf she had af fhe university cultural centre or 
the courses she took in Aboriginal studies. Individuals such as the 
mentor/ally that Beverly talked about were, to her mind, genuine and 
created safer places where, as she worded if, she "would nof be denig- 
rated or discriminated againsf." She fell fhaf insfrucfors such as fhis man 
respecfed her and valued her giffs. Clearly fhere was reciprocify in fhis 
relafionship, where each learned from fhe ofher, and wifhin fhaf "infer- 
dependence of mufual non-dominanf differences," Beverly found fhe 
securify fhaf enabled her fo "descend info fhe chaos of knowledge" 
(Lorde, 2002, p. 107) and refum wifh a vision for herself and fhe fufure 
she is shaping for herself and her people. 

The following story represenfs fhe rafionalisf assumpfions fhaf Ells- 
worfh (1991) argues musf be dismanfled. If relafions of dominance in any 
classrooms are fo be alleviated, relafions fhaf are so pervasive, fhaf are 
fhe norm rafher fhan fhe excepfion, such dismanfling musf fake place 
and such sfories musf be illuminated. 

Liz, who has worked on multiple curriculum developmenf projecfs 
for fhe Minisfry of Education, fold of a conversafion she had during a 
coffee break from one such projecf. This woman, who Liz described as 
well-educafed and a leader in her province in curriculum developmenf. 
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shared that she "just loved going to work at the legislative buildings 
because for her the legislative buildings really represented security, and 
it was something solid. It was something that really represented an 
organization, too, because if if wasn'f fhere, whaf would if be like?" 
Liz's inferprefafion was fhaf fhe legislafive buildings became a mefaphor 
fhrough which she could express a binary opposifion fo fhe efforfs being 
made for inclusion of an Aboriginal perspecfive in provincial curricula. 
In other words: 

If it is not this orderly, controlled foundation then it is going to be something that 
is very wild and undesirable. I was noticing that she said that, 'Oh, I just love 
working for the government!' and 'I just love coming to this building made out 
of stone!' And it just represented civilization. She didn't say 'civilization' but 
that was what I inferred from what she was talking about. And I thought, "No 
wonder it is so hard to do this work with this group of people because that is her 
mindset." (Liz's third interview, April 16, 2003) 

As Liz interpreted this woman's comments in the light of fheir work 
fogefher, "if was eifher her perspecfive... or if was a really unconfrolled, 
wild, savage, primifive kind of perspecfive; [fhaf is], if if was nof her way 
of looking af fhe world in social sfudies and curriculum. Buf I don'f fhink 
any of fhe ofher people noficed if." Liz's final sfafemenf, "Buf I don'f 
fhink any of fhe ofher people noficed if," provides an example of how, as 
Narayan (1988) argues, oufsiders are less able fo make connections abouf 
whaf fhey know abouf oppression befween one confexf and fhe nexf. 
Because fhey were oufsiders fhey were less able fo see fhaf fhe woman's 
commenfs serve fo perpefuafe oppression, rafher fhan confribufe fo ifs 
dismanfling. Ironically, alfhough Liz has been working fo design courses 
where sfudenfs are required "fo grapple wifh conflicting yef overlapping 
worldviews" as Keafing (2002, p. 521) recommends, and make cormec- 
fions as one way fo avoid creafing or perpefuafing binaries or crevices 
befween self and ofher, fhis curriculum developer seemed fo be seeking 
fo mainfain fhe divide. Liz's reticence fo speak, fhough, is, I suggesf, 
undersfandable. She was fhe only Aboriginal curriculum developer on 
fhe feam and, no doubf, she was familiar wifh passionafe, fhoughfful res- 
ponses fo such commenfs being perceived concomifanfly as expressions 
of anger and fhus rejecfed or if fhe reforf is expressed in anger, fhe anger 
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is not understood. Lorde (1984) summed such responses up when she 
stated, 

I speak out of direct and particular anger at an academic conference, and a white 
woman says, "Tell me how you feel but don't say it too harshly or I cannot hear 
you." But is it my manner that keeps her from hearing, or the threat of a mess- 
age that her life may change? (p. 125) 

However, I join Young (1997) in arguing that it is problematic to insist 
people enjoin another in thinking about issues from the perspective of 
ofhers before drawing conclusions. I discuss Young's argumenf in rela- 
fion fo my concluding fhoughfs on coalifion polifics in fhe final section of 
fhis article. 

CONCLUDING THOUGHTS - A REGURSIVE PASS OVER KING'S 
ESSAY 

Iris Young (1997, pp. 38-59)) argues fhaf fo sysfemafize how individuals 
examine issues info a moral fheory may lead fo problems. She challenges 
Benhabib's (1991) concepf of moral respecf as a relation of symmefry 
befween self and ofher and her suggesfion fhaf fhe perspecfive of self 
and ofhers is reversible, indeed, symmefrical. Young's concepf of asym- 
mefrical reciprocity was developed as an alternative to Benhabib's to 
recognize the unique and particular history and social position that ren- 
ders each person's relation to another asymmetrical. That is, one may 
take the perspective of anofher info accounf wifhouf faking her or his 
posifion. Persons aim fo reach undersfanding fhrough considering fhe 
multiple needs, inferesfs, and perspectives of fhose represenfed wifhouf 
assuming reversibilify, where differenfiafion among subjecfs is closed 
off. This maffer is vasfly differenf, she asserfs, fhan imaginafively oc- 
cupying fheir sfandpoinf. In facf, she adds, if may be necessary fo make 
explicif fhe impossibilify of such a reversal fo reduce fhe suspicions of 
whife efforfs (in fhe case of Aboriginal confexfs) fo fake fheir sfandpoinf. 
Mary, fhe parficipanf whom I referred fo earlier, hinfs fhaf she values fhe 
sfance of respecfful disfance fhaf Young refers fo in her relafionships 
wifh her colleague and principal, where, by fheir acfions and ufferances, 
fhey implicifly acknowledge fhaf fhey cannof reverse perspectives wifh 
Mary, buf fhey can lisfen carefully across fhe disfance, fhey can come fo 
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understand her perspectives deeply. Productive dialogical and intercul- 
tural encounters and alliances can be formed. 

Although participants in this research were reflecting on their cohort 
experiences as well as the challenges of infra-group and infer-group 
encounfers primarily in formal educafional confexfs, fheir responses do 
have implicafions fhaf exfend beyond. In fheir sfories fhe majority of fhe 
parficipanfs sfressed fhe imporfance of dealing wifh infra-group fensions 
and differences while recognizing how essenfial if is fo develop inter- 
group skills as well. Their experiences that led to a desire for member- 
ship in Firsf Nafions cohorfs and confribufed fo fhe fensions have been 
significanfly shaped, I argue, by fhe legislafive policies fhaf King (2003) 
refers fo in fhe essay wifh which I began fhis arficle. The oufcome of 
idenfify legislafion, for example, has ongoing implicafions for Nafive 
people and confribufes significanfly fo fensions and divisiveness wifhin 
and befween groups including whaf King ferms "fhe uninformed 
public." Nafive peoples musf name and address fhe origins and fallouf 
of idenfify legislafion so fhaf we may counter termination legislation 
together. By working with those who are willing to work in a reciprocal 
while asymmetrical fashion wifh Firsf Nafions peoples, and while 
accepfing fhaf occasionally fhey musf engage in episfemological caufion 
- fhaf is, as Narayan (1988) suggesfs, fhey musf hold open fhe possibilify 
fhaf fhey may have missed somefhing episfemological, pedagogical, or 
personal in nafure, fhe public may become informed in greafer numbers. 
By coming fo recognize and fake on whaf King (2003) referred fo as fhe 
soffer forms of racism wifh Firsf Nafions people, fheir likelihood of 
coalescing wifh us may be enhanced. We, fhen, may sing and dance and 
remind all of our inferconnecfedness. 

NOTES 

' The Indian Act is a federal statute that deals with Indian status, 
administers local government, and manages reserve lands and band funds. 

^ This article on coalition building is part of a larger study on First 
Nations cohort membership. 

3 In this article I use the term "First Nations" because the cohorts with 
whom I worked used that term to name their program (i.e., they were members 
of First Nations Master of Education programs), all of which were located in 
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universities on the west coast of British Columbia. I use the term Indigenous in 
reference to global contexts. 
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